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A Testimony of the Monthly Meeting of Lime- 
rick, (Ireland,) concerning EKowarp ALEX- 
ANDER. 

Under the feeling that “the memory of the 
just is blessed,” we believe it right to preserve 
a memorial of this our beloved Friend, not with 
any view to extul the creature, but rather to 
direct to the Power which was graciously pleased 
to carry on the work of preparation, until, in his 
own time, he called him forth to appear amongst 
us as a minister of the Gospel. And we desire 
that he, being dead, may continue to speak, in 
the remembrance of the deep instruction con- 
veyed through him as an instrument, as well as 
by his bright example of dedication and obe- 
dience, that so the fruits of his labours may yet 
appear, to the praise of the Great Husbandman. 

He was born, in this city, on the 5th of the 
Fourth month, 1788, and was the eldest son of 
our esteemed Friends Samuel and Deborah 
Alexander, of whose religious care over their 
offspring the subject of this testimony has left 
on record, that they endeavoured to bring them 
up in the fear of the Lord, and were religiously 
concerned to set them a good example, in plain- 
ness of speech, behaviour and apparel; also in 
the diligent attendance of our religious meetings; 
that he remembered his father’s wholesome in- 
structions when very young; and to such care, 
under the Divine blessing, did our beloved, de- 
parted Friend attribute his being preserved in 
his youth from falling into great evils, and that 
he was at a very early age led to seek acquaint- 
ance with his God. And in reference to this 
period of his life, when perhaps not more than 
seven years old, he adds, “ Being in a lonesome 
place, I suddenly felt a solemn calm and quiet 
come over my mind, under which influence I 


felt deeply humbled, and beheld myself a poor 
miserable sinner; and so much was my spirit 
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contrited before the Lord, that I prostrated my- 
self on the ground in much brokenness, and war, 
I think, made to feel so much of his goodness 
and mercy, as made me long to love, follow, and 


obey him.” 


Having now adverted to the early period of 


his life, little presents for notice in the subse- 
quent years thereof, further than that being at 
the usual age placed at the business conducted 
by his father, he still continued to experience 
the same parental instruction and pious care with 
which his younger years were favoured. 


As he grew to manhood, he manifested a dis- 


position social, kind and benevolent; feeling 
acutely for the sufferings of his fellow creatures 
in poverty and distress, and assisting in various 
ways to administer to their necessities. 
nothing decidedly religious was apparent in his 
character at this period, yet it is known to those 
who were intimately acquainted with him, that, 


Though 


in condescending goodness and mercy, that 
Power which tendered his youthful heart, still 


followed him as the “‘ Reprover for sin,” in those 
follies to which youth are too prone, and from 
which he was not wholly free. 


In the latter end of the year 1817 he was 


married to Jenepher, daughter of the late Reu- 
ben and Jenepher Fisher, of Youghall. 
time of this event it doth not appear that the 
work of grace in his heart had made much pro- 
gress ; but to use his own words, not long after, 


At the 


his mind began to be visited with stronger con- 


victions of the dangerous situation in which he 
was placed as regarded his eternal well being. 
Those convictions wrought powerfully upon him, 


notwithstanding he did not then give up or yield 
obedience to that grace which bringeth salvation. 
It was, however, still the good pleasure of Him 
who “sleepeth not by day, nor slumbereth by 
night,” to watch over our dear departed brother 
for good; and to press conviction repeatedly 
upon his mind, until he was at length enabled 
to surrender those things which his heavenly 
Father's controversy was with. Submission 
thus wrought, his desires began to grow strong 
after substantial good ; and, in a memorandum 
of his own, commemorating this period, he 
writes, “I began to hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, and this drew me to practice re- 
tirement, and to feel for ability to pray to my 
heavenly Father, against whom I knew I had 
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sinned.” In these exercises he had much to 
contend with, in the assaults of the unwearied 
adversary, who endeavoured in many ways to 
mar the Divine work now going on in him. Yet 
was preservation graciously vouchsafed, and, 
after enduring many conflicts, deep provings, and 
humiliations, he was enabled to come forth pre- 
pared for usefulness in that cause which had now 
become precious to him. 

About this period he writes, “ As I became 
measurably sensible of the Lord’s gracious and 
remarkable dealings with me, I had at times a 
belief that it might be required of me to testify 
of his goodness to others. I have reason to be- 
lieve, that it would not have been thought by 
many of my friends, at all probable that this 
would have been my allotment in the church ; 
for I did not possess as enlarged a natural un- 
derstanding as many others; neither was I 
favoured with what is generally called a liberal 
education. And although I am perfectly aware 
that these qualifications are not necessary in the 
constitution of true ministry, yet, when they are 
in complete subjection to the Spirit of Truth, 
they may be valued as servants in their places ; 
so that, on a retrospect of the past, that saying 
of the apostle is made good in my experience, 
‘God hath chosen the foolish things of the world 
to confound the wise ; and God hath chosen the 
weak things of the world to confound the things 
which are mighty.’ ” 

The belief thus recorded by our beloved 
Friend, that it might be required of him to tes- 
tify to others of the Lord’s goodness, was evi- 
denced in the Fourth month, 1829, when he was 
concerned to appear in this line of duty in our 
meetings, which he did acceptably, and at the 
close of the year 1831 he was acknowledged a 
minister. 

He diligently occupied the gift with which he 
was entrusted, being thenceforth, with but little 
intermission, zealously engaged in the service of 
Truth, having visited all the meetings in this 
nation, with one exception, and sat with the 
families of Friends in several of them. He was 
often engaged in holding publie meetings, and 
frequently held such in places where none of our 
Society reside. On the appearance of cholera in 
this city, he was concerned to address the people 
in several of the streets, and held two meetings 
with the inhabitants. In the following year, he 
apprehended it to be his duty to publish a solemn 
warning to the people of this nation, in reference 
to that awful visitation, calling them to repent- 
ance ; which, being united with by his Monthly 
and Quarterly Meetings, was, in accordance with 
his concern, posted up in most cities and towns 
throughout this kingdom. In the year 1835, he 
attended the Yearly Meeting of London, also the 
Quarterly Meeting of London and Middlesex; 
visited several of the particular Meetings in 
England, Scotland, and North Wales; and sat 
with the families of Friends of Devonshire 
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House Monthly Meeting, some of the families: 
Chelmsford, and those at Edinburgh. cs 
In the early part of last year, being libers.. 
for further service in this land, he visited soy. 
of the meetings in Leinster province, and 44, 
meeting of Cork, whence he returned home 4}, 
latter end of Seventh month. In the retrosy,,. 
of these services, he feelingly acknowledged }. 
ing favoured with the reward of peace. The ¢,). 
lowing First-day he was engaged in our forenoo, 
meeting in a very remarkable and weighty may. 
ner ; and in a few days after he was seized wis) 
severe illness. In the course of the disorder 
which was attended with much suffering of had 
he was frequently depressed in mind ; but ey:y 
at those seasons his remarks were often deeply 
instructive, and he was at times engaged t) 
minister to those who visited him. He fr. 
quently spoke of the deep exercise he felt on yo. 
count of others ; of being baptized for the dead: 
“* Why are we baptized for the dead, if the dead 
rise not? I[ often think, ‘if the righteous 
scarcely be saved, where shall the ungodly and 
sinner appear ’’”’ and he dwelt on the necessity 
of even “the spirits of the just” being “mad 
perfect.” “Only think,” said he, “ that in this 
life such a state of perfection can be attained, 
that it might be said, ‘ that man is perfect, hay- 
ing no will of his own ;’ though I am far from 
such an attainment, having nothing whatever to 
glory in but infirmity.’”’ At a later period of 
his illness, on a hope of his recovery being ex- 
pressed, he replied, ‘‘ If it be the Master's will; 
I have now no will but His. If he is pleased to 
restore me, I am ready to follow wherever be 
may lead, even from pole to pole; or | am will- 
ing to suffer whatever he sees meet to appoint. 
The feeling of desertion and want of evidence in 
the early part of my illness, felt hard to bear; 
but I now see that it was necessary to purify my 
spirit. All my sins appeared before my mind 
during that time. It is wonderful how things 
are brought to remembrance on a sick bed. | 
have not had any clear view of the termination, 
nor do I wish to know, feeling equally resigned 
as to life or death. I have been enabled to give 
up my family and friends; and I believe, if it 
please my heavenly Father to raise me agai 
that I shall be willing to leave alto follow Him. 
I have had an awful view of the state of those 
who are laid on a sick bed, without the support- 
ing anchor to lean upon. It is truly an awful 
state. This view, I believe, was not given 00 
my own account.” 
During his illness he was often engaged in 
supplication for his family, and the Society gene- 
rally. The day preceding his decease he p- 
peared to suffer considerably from difficulty 
breathing ; yet no murmur escaped him. Being 
in much pain he supplicated: “O glorious Lord 
God Almighty! look down upon a poor worm, 
thy poor unprofitable servant!” He then said, 
“Why are thy chariot wheels so long coming: 
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’ rry thy chariot wheels?’ Being very 
a tied with oppression, he asked for a drink 
of water; on its being given to him, he said, 
«Blessing of blessings! what should we do 
without it,—the pure water, the water of life !” 
It was observed to him that he liked the light ; 
he replied, “The light of the everlasting (ios- 
pel.” He said all his sufferings were in the 


Divine will. 
To be continued. 





THE CONVERSION OF MARY MERRY. 


This short sketch of M. M.’s conversion was related 
by herself, and written down the same evening.—J. 
YseanpLer. 

Stamfcrd Hill, Tenth Month, 1850. 


«They that feared the Lord spake often one to another ; 
and the Lord hearkened and heard it, and a book of 
remembrance was written before him for them that 
feared the Lord and that thought upon his name.”— 
Mat, 111. 16, 


It was in the spring of 1850, when the atten- 
tion of two English travellers in Germany was 
directed to a colony of Bohemian settlers where 
their forefathers, more than a century ago, had 
taken refuge for the sake of enjoying religious 
liberty. Compelled by cruel and protracted 
persecution to flee their native country, these 
Christian people sought and found an asylum, 
under the protection of the late King of Prussia, 
who granted them portions of land, on which 
they built cottages, and followed their usual avo- 
cations in the full enjoyment of their religious 
worship. 

A short and pleasant ride, in company with 
Christian Friends, brought the travellers to the 
clean and peaceful looking villages, seattered on 
the slope of a picturesque hill, not many miles 
from the Prussian capital. 

Our tracts were gladly received on the road, 
and on entering the village, it was cheering to 
see with what cordiality we were met by these 
simple-hearted peasants, both in their houses 
andas we were wending our way among their 
scattered dwellings. The people having received 
notice that two religious strangers from England 
intended to pay them a visit and hold a meeting 
for divine worship in the colony, it was no- won- 
der that the school-room should be more than 
usually crowded. 

There was living in the colony an elderly 
woman, remarkable for honesty, simplicity and 
pious zeal, in being useful to others as a spiritu- 
al teacher; she also held meetings with those of 
her own sex, for reading the Bible and reli- 
gious instruction. Our interest and curiosity 
were excited to become acquainted with such an 
instrument of good ; taking a turn towards her 
dwelling, “Here she comes,” said one of our 
friends ; we advanced to meet her,—she looked 
shy, and seemed to shrink from being made con- 
‘picuous—she was poorly clad, but her dress 
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was clean and neat, after the costume of the 
country. Her general appearance told us that 
in the common lot of nature she had not escaped 
the mingled cup of sorrow, anxiety and care, yet 
there was a happy serenity, indicated by a coun- 
tenance lighted up by the bright rays of the Gos- 
She was left a widow with children, now 
grown up, and to her great comfort generally 
pious ; many had been her straits and difficulties 
through a pretty long pilgrimage; but she spoke 
with grateful feelings of the mercy and goodness 
of her heavenly father, in caring for herself and 
family—that since she had been brought in faith 
to love and serve her Saviour, she had never been 
suffered to want either spiritually or tempo- 
rally. 

When the meeting was over, we entered 
her humble cottage. It was clean, and more 
comfortable than many of her neighbours. Af: 
ter a little common conversation, she was asked 
to give us an account of her conversion, and 
what had induced her first to establish the read- 
ing meetings, which she had conducted for a 
considerable time. She was evidently very un- 
willing to speak of her own religious experience, 
at least to strangers; but being urged to do so, 
said, “Dear pastor, sit down.” One of the 
company placed himself opposite to her, the 
better to understand her poor German, when she 


gave us, in much simplicity, the following rela- 


tion :— 

“Thirty years ago, I lived in my father’s 
house, and was, like many others, a gay and gid- 
dy girl, passing many of my youthful years in 
vanity and sin. My love of pleasure often in- 
duced me to spend whole nights in the dance. 


My heavenly Father, in his great love and mer- 


cy, often visited my soul with the conviction 
of his Spirit, and as often I resisted it, till, on 
a certain feast-day, when, at the dance, in a 
public saloon, [ heard a pious man, who was 


standing at the end of the room, but taking no 


part in the passing amusements, say to his young 


companion, ‘See what pleasure these worldly 


people have in doing the devil’s work. I once 
did the same, but now I have nointerest in such 
folly.’ On his saying this, I regarded him with 
surprise, when he observed to me, ‘ Young woman 
why dost thou look so earnestly at me? Come 
here, I have something to tell thee. Thou art 
now greatly delighted with the devil’s work, but 
before the expiration of fourteen days thou wilt 
have no more pleasure in such foolish and sinful 
amusements ; thou wilt become a changed cha- 
racter, and have to pursue a very different occupa- 
tion.’ I made him noreply (said she) but 
thought to myself thou art mistaken, and I con- 
tinued my pleasure without interruption. My 
reprover recommenced his conversation with his 
companion, who appeared to be a new convert, 


and I was not a little curious to know on what 


subject they were speaking, when | overheard 
the young man say, ‘ Ever since my conversion, 
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the secret communion with my Saviour has been , ly pulling me to the ground and holdin 
so sweet that I seem constantly to partake spiri-| my knees said, ‘Now let us hear thoe pray 
tually of the Lord’s Supper.’ How marvellous, | and then we will believe that thy religion 
thought I—what can this mean? Is it possible | sincere.’ In this situation I remained pot 
to hold constant communion with a Saviour of | time, first struggling to rise and then becomins 
whom I am totally ignorant? This inward re- | quite still, when my heart was filled with «4. 
proof, though keen for the moment, was soon | spirit of supplication, in which I was enabled ., 
silenced by the din of music and singing ; but | pray-—first, for myself—then for my persecytoy, 
when I awoke the next morning deep conviction | and for the people of the whole Village. The 
seized my heart, and I heard a voice in my men- | rude fellows were conscience-smitten, and +), 
tal ear, say—‘ What hast thou gained by thy | transaction produced a great effect on many ,: 
last night's amusement? thou hast lost—and | the villagers, who from that time became ger}, - 
that in a threefold degree—thou hast spoiled | and ceased to disturb our meetings.” 
thy clothes—spent thy money foolishly, and,| This bright woman assembled her little eon. 
what is the worst of all, thou hast sinned against | pany one evening in the week for reading the 
(iod and knew it not.’ I made a determination | Bible, exhortation and prayer. Such meetings 
not to go to the like excess again, which resolu- | had been continued more than tiwenty-five years 
tion, I happily kept—but oh! (suid she) the misery | at the time when this conversation took place, 
I felt, for some time, was beyond description. I | and those of her neighbours who knew her best. 
was sure that it was the conviction of God's Spirit | bore testimony that they had been conducted 
striving with me and shewing me that [ was a| not only with propriety, but also to the religioys 
sinner, and | desired, that if it was really the | benefit of many, especially the young people, 
beginning of the work of grace in my soul, that | among whom she may be said to be a mother 
God in His mercy would not suffer me to be | in Israel. 
deceived, but keep me patient and bring me| It is the will of our Heavenly Father that 
to a living faith in that Saviour, she repeated, | His children should be useful one to another jy 
the offers of whose inviting love, I had so often | their journey through this vale of tears; that 
resisted. those of larger experience should be willing t 
‘“My father was not a religious man, and | instruct the ignorant, and strengthen the weak. 
there was no one in the village to whom I could | One sure indication of the arising of spiritual lif 
disclose my distress of mind, or ask advice; [| in the soul, is a desire to promote the salvation 
was therefore brought to look more entirely to | of the souls of others. ‘There are diversities 
the Lord alone, and strong were my cries that | of gifts, but the same Spirit, and there are dif- 
He might give me to feel his pardoning mercy | ferences of administration, but the same Lord. 
for my sins, and convince me of the efficacy of | And there are diversities of operations, but it is 
saving grace in my own heart. Although my | the same God which worketh all in all, but the 
anxiety continued, yet a ray of Divine hope | manifestation of the Spirit is given to every 
sprung up, and I became gradually more sensi-| man to profit withal,” 1 Cor. xii. 4—7. We 
ble of the enlightening and guiding influence of | ought all to be servants in waiting—faithful, 
the Holy Spirit. I had no longer pleasure in the | not only in the performance of the prescribed 
company of my former companions, except one | services of the day; but also ready to fall in 
young woman, who had also become awakened | with duties presented to us, which, in the open- 
to seek the Lord. We two agreed to meet and | ings and leadings of Providence, arise out of un- 
read the Bible together, but we neither of us| foreseen events. 
could pray—after reading, we remained together | Many are the occasions constantly occurring, 
in silence, until the Lord was pleased to break | and which the quickened soul will embrace, to 
our stony hearts in pieces and fill us with | do good unto others and thus be made partaker: 
his love—we then fell on our knees, and in a| of the sweet promise, “He that watereth shal! 
flood of tears gave thanks for his pardoning | be watered also himself,” Prov. xi. 25. “In 4 
mercy. great house there are not only vessels of gold an 
‘Finding our intercourse profitable, we con- | of silver, but also of wood and of earth.” There 
tinued to meet to read the Bible, and for reli- | is no situation in life, however humble, where in- 
gious conversation, and were soon joined by a few | dividuals may not exercise an influence for good 
other awakened souls. This brought persecution | over those around them. Little did the Hebrew 
upon us:—first, the keen reproaches of my | maid expect, when carried captive by the Syrians, 
father, who was the more excited, by others tel- | to become of importance to the captain of the host 
ling him to take care of his daughter, or she | of the King of Syria, and yet while fulfilling 
would lose her senses and drive others mad.|her duty, in waiting on her Mistress, she was 
By the towns-people, we were treated more|the instrument in leading to the means by 
roughly, a number of whom broke in upon our | which Naaman her Master was healed of Lis lep- 
little meeting and laid hold on me, saying—they | rosy. 
had never believed it possible that an ignorant! How many would be the bright ornaments of 
woman, like myself, knew how to pray, and rude- | christian society—how many would be the 1D 
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3 ts raised up to promote the Redeemer’s 
cinuhi in the sant, if all the Lord's visited 
children were faithful to obey the voice of the 
«Good Shepherd, who gave his life for the 
sheep.” By nature all have a corrupt heart, and 
have need of “ repentance toward God, and faith 
‘n our Lord Jesus Christ,” in order to produce 
the precious fruits of the Spirit : Gal. v. 22. 
All are not called to be ministers of the gospel, 
or to become missionaries in a foreign land, but 
none ought to allow the talents with which he is 
blessed to remain unimproved or unemployed. 
The banker at his desk, the merchant in his 
counting-house, the tradesmen in his shop, the 
artisan and Jabourer in their daily toil, the ser- 
yant and handmaid in waiting—a/l in their usual 
avocation, may promote the cause of religion, 
and in gratitude and prayer give praise to the 
God of all grace, who watches over them by his 
superintending Providence, and blesses them, 
not only with a portion of the fatness of the 
earth, but also with the richness of the dew of 
heaven. 





EFFECT OF ABOLISHING CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


The advocates of legal homicide have attempted 
to sustain their tottermg gallows, by asserting 
that the experiment of its abolition in Michigan, 
had proved disastrous, causing a great increase 
of murders. Were the fact of the increase proved, 
it would by no means establish the inference that 
it resulted from the abolition of the death 
penalty; for other causes—among them the 
Mexican War, and the discharge of a debauched 
and idle soldiery upon the country—have ope- 
rated to scourge the whole land with multiply- 
ing crimes. Murders, robberies, burglaries and 
other atrocious crimes have alarmingly increased 
in our own State, and in other States, where the 
gallows still claims its human victims. There- 
fore, the inference that a similar increase in 
Michigan is owing to the removal of the death 
punishment, is sheer assumption against the 
evidence of facts. 

But the opponents of mercy are not only at 
fuult in their reasoning, but in their premises. 
Their assertions have drawn forth a statement 
from the Secretary of State in Michigan, which 
proves that crimes of violence have really de- 
creased in that State since 1847, the year when 
capital punishment was abolished. 

Being asked by a Canadian gentleman, how 
Many convictions for murder have taken place 
in that State since hanging was abolished, the 
Seeretary replies : 

In 1847, for manslaughter, . oie 
In 1848, for murder in First Degree, . . 
In « . 6 Second “ . . « 


oQrrwr 


In 1849, “ First Degree, . 
In «a Steet «3 Ls 
n 


1850, no convictions for murder or manslaughter. 
To the question whether murder has been 
more frequent since the law was changed, he re- 
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plies at length in the negative, giving the statis- 
tics as follows : 


ac COMPARATIVE TABLE. 
Exhibiting the number of Indictments found in Michi- 
gan, during the years 1841 to 1850, inclusive, for 
murder, manslaughter, and for Assault with intent 


to Kill—as taken from the Attorney-General’s 
Official Report. 




















=lclelsleleialsieisieie 
PD W@W Pw 2) wo w wi we 
=| S/S) S|) S| S| &| =) S| = 
Murder, 4 | 5 Ql 1) 316) a\ 4 5\ 414 
Manslaughter, | 0 110 0 0 1| 0! o| 2! y 3 
Accessaries, | 10} 1/0/00 2) Oo} 0 O10 
Assault, with intent | | | | | ! 
to kill, 11 12)12) 7 12 6310) 9113) 840 
Se ee ee 
Total of homicidal | | ) | | | 
assaults, 116. 13)19) 9)10.1582 111132013 57 








The reader will bear in mind that during the 
period included in this table, the population of 
| Michigan was rapidly increasing, partly by emi- 
gration of the degraded poor of Europe ; and 
that many counties, which in ’41 and ’42 were 
a wilderness, were filled with an adventurous, 
hardy and excitable population in ’49 and ’50. 
This official statement, therefore, shows a most 
gratifying decrease of crime in Michigan, while 
it has been increasing in other States, where 
capital punishment is most frequently and cer- 
tainly inflicted. So much for the lesson of expe- 
rience. — Pennsylvania Freeman. 





CURIOSITIES OF RAILWAY TRAVELLING. 


There are some peculiarities about railway 
travelling which we do not remember to have 
seen noticed, however commonplace the mode of 
| transit itself may have become. There is a sin- 
gular optical illusion, for instance, in going 
| through a tunnel, which nearly every one must 
_have observed, and yet which nobody, as far as 
we can learn, has thought it worth while to ex- 
| plain ; no sooner have you plunged into complete 
| darkness, and the great brassy monster at the 
head of the train is tearing and wheezing and 
panting away with you through the gloom, at the 
rate possibly of twenty miles an hour, than, if 
you happen to fix your eye on the faintly illu- 
minated brickwork which you are so rapidly 
dashing past, the apparent movement of the en- 
gine will be in a reverse direction to the real ; 
and the general effect will be that of retrogres- 
sion at a pace, instead of the progression which 
is taking place in reality. This is altogether 
different from the trite illustration of the astro- 
nomical lecturer, who reminds us of the apparent 
movement of the shore when observed from the 
deck of a steamboat; for in this case it is the damp 
side of the tunnel that appears to be stationary, 
and the frame work of the window through which 
the prospect is presented that seems to be reced- 
ing; of course the uniformity of the objects visi- 
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ble, and the faint light in which they are beheld, 
materially assist this ocular deception ; but the 
hint thus thrown out may serve as a convenient 
peg on which —— may hang a theory of 
their own, and thus beguile the tedium of their 
journey in default of more exciting topics of dis- 
cussion. 

Not but that the observant eye may find am- 
ple scope for employment in the ever-changing 
variety of landscape, which even on the least pic- 
turesque lines will be found constantly coming 
into view.. The most ordinary objects have then a 
fresh interest imparted to them. You catch a 
distant glimpse perhaps of a haystack on the 
brow of an eminence miles away before you. As 
you proceed, a farm-house, with its out-buildings 
and granaries to follow, marches right out of the 
haystack, and takes up its position at the side. 
Then the angles all change as the line of vision 
is altered. The farm-house expands, shuts up 
azain, turns itself completely round, a window 
winks at you for an instant under one of the ga- 
bles, and then disappears; presently the farm- 
house itself vanishes, and a rough, half-shaved 
cornfield, with sturdy sheaves of wheat stagger- 
ing about its back, comes running up out ofa 
eoppice to overtake the farm. Then, as we hear 
the pulse of the engine throbbing quicker and 
quicker, and the telegraph posts seem to have 
started off into a frantic gallopade along the line, 
we plunge into a plantaticn. Long vistas of 
straggling trees—and leaf-strewn pathways wind- 
ing in among them—give way to scattered 
clumps of firs and tangled masses of fern and 
brushwood, while broken fences come dancing 
up between, and then shrink down again behind 
rising knolls covered with a sudden growth of 
gorse and heather. A pit yawns into a pond; 
the pond squeezes itself longways into a thin 
ditch, which turns off sharply at a corner, and 
leaves a dreamy-looking cow occupying its place.* 
‘hen a gate flies out of a thicket ; a man leaning 
over with folded arms grows out of the gate, 
which spins round into a lodge, and then strides 
off altogether; while the trees slink away after 
it,and a momentary glimpse is caught of a fine 
mansion perched upon rising ground at the back, 
and which has become suddenly disentangled 











* There is an optical deception, not mentioned above, 
which I have frequently observed while riding on rail- 
roads. If while passing a piece of woodland, we fix the 
eye on a tree in the interior of the tract, the rest of the 
trees which are seen in nearly the same direction, will 
appear to be running round the one on which the eye is 
fixed. Those more remote than the fixed one seeming to 


move in the same direetion as the car; and the nearer deyoured in a spot which, hardly twenty years 


enes, in the opposite course. And so complete is the 
optical deception, when the transit on the road is both 
smooth ‘and rapid, that an unreasoning ‘observer might 
be nearly convimeed that the trees were actually in mo- 
tuon.— Ep, 
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from the woods surrounding it. You have hard 
ly time to hazard a guess concerning the archi. 
tecture, before a sloping bank comes sliding la 
between, and you find yourself in a deep cuttin 
with the soft snowy steam curling up the sin 
in ample folds, and rolling its billows of white 
vapor over the bright green grass, that seems 
all the fresher for the welcome moisture. Then 
comes the open country again—a purple outline 
of distant hills, with a cloud or two resting lazi], 
upon them ; a long-drawn shriek from the yaly:. 
whistle, a few moments of slackened speed, and 
a gradual panoramic movement of sheds, hoard. 
ings, cattle-trucks, and piled-up packages, and 
we emerge upon a station, with a bustling com. 
pany of anxious passengers ranged along the 
platform eager for our arrival. 

To us, at least, familiarity with the many 
phases of railroad travelling has not engendered 
the proverbial consequence. The refreshment 
station at Wolverton is always impressed upon 
our mind asa perpetual marvel. To witness 
those well-stocked tables, one moment displaying 
the prodigal richness of a lord mayor’s feast, and 
the next to behold this scene of gastronomical 
fertility laid bare, as the simoom of a hundred 
voracious appetites sweepg across the tempting 
viands and leaves all blank behind it, is a theme 
of exhaustless wonderment. We involuntarily 
think of the 182,500 Banbury cakes that are 
here annually consumed by pastry-loving pas- 
sengers; and of the 70,000 bottles of stout that 
are uncorked every year to quench the thirst of 
these fleeting customers. We look with a pro- 
per veneration upon every one of the eighty-five 
pigs here maintained, and, who, after being from 
their birth most kindly treated and most luxun- 
ously fed, are annually promoted by seniority, 
one after another, into an indefinite number of 
pork pies, the vacancies caused by the retirement 
of these veterans being constantly supplied by 
the acquisition of fresh recruits. The returns of 
the railway company show that upward of seven 
millions of passengers are annually draughted 
through Wolverton on their way northward. 
Making a fair deduction for those who, from 
lack of means or inclination, do not avail them- 
selves of the good things here provided, there !s 
yet a startling number of customers to be sup- 
plied. Fancy the three million mouths that, on 
the lowest average, annually demand at these 
tables the satisfaction of their appetite, craving 
at one time their accustomed sustenance in one 
vast aggregate of hunger. It is like having 
undertake the feeding of the entire population of 
London. The mouth of Gargantua is but a faint 
type of even one day’s yoracity ; and all this is 


ago, was unmarked upon the map, a mere streak 
of pasture-land on the banks of the Grand June- 
tion canal. Surely this is not one of the least 
astonishing feats wrought by railway megi¢.— 
Llarper’s Magazine. 





——— 
of the Committee of the Liverpool Friends 
Report of Total Abstinence Association. 

In presenting a Report of the operations of the 
Liverpool Friends Total Abstinence Association 
during the first year of its existence as an organ- 

ized body, the committee feel that though there 
may be no very striking information or imposing 
results to lay before the Friends of the temper- 
ance movement, yet there is cause for encourage- 
ment in the steady progress made by temperance 
principles amon Friends, and the gradual acces- 
sion to the number of its members in the course 
of the year. 

Friends are aware that the formation of this 
association took place soon after the meeting held 
with the Friends of Liverpool and its vicinity, in 
2d month last ; on which occasion addresses were 
delivered by Samuel Bowly and Edward Smith. 
At the close of that evening fifty-two signatures 
were afixed to the simple form adopted by the 
society :-—" We — to abstain from the use of 
all intoxicating liquors as a beverage.” The 
committee did not see their way to adopt any 
very active means for promoting the object, and 
their subsequent operations were chiefly confined 
to the occasional distribution of tracts among 
Friends, and those connected with Friends, in 
Liverpool and the neighborhood. A more power- 
ful means, however, of impressing the sub- 
ject upon the notice of Friends has been found in 
the quiet steady influence of example on the part 
of those who have signed the temperance agree- 
ment ; and to this agency the committce mainly 
attribute the uninterrupted progress of the so- 
ciety, and the gradual accession to the number 
of its members. 

In the 11th month last, our friend Samuel 
Bowly again kindly addressed Friends on this 
deeply interesting question ; and on that occasion 
was joined by James Backhouse, of York. The 
eveniag proved exceedingly stormy, and was so 
far unfavorable. There was, however, a larger 
attendance than could have been expected ae 
the circumstances, and eight signatures more 
added at the close of the address. Up to the 
present time, 138 signatures have been received; 
and though three of the individuals have ceased 
to reside in Liverpool, and consequently are no 
longer members of this local association, it is 
gratifying to state that only three individuals 
have withdrawn their names from the register. 
— society, therefore, now numbers 132 mem- 

rs 


The continuance of the Raven Hotel, at Hard- 
shaw, belonging to Friends, as a licensed house 
for the sale of intoxicating liquors, having attract- 
ed the notice of the Committee, they prepared 
and presented an address to the trustees of the 
Hardshaw Estates, commending the whole bear- 
ings of the case to their serious consideration. 
The Committee also prepared a petition to the 
House of Lords, in favour of the motion about to 
be laid before the house by the Earl of Harrowby 
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for the abolition of beer houses; which, having 
been generally signed by Friends, was transmit- 
ted to the Karl for presentation to the House of 
Lords. 

There are few subjects which require more ju- 
dicious care in the advocacy, than that of Total 
Abstinence from Intoxicating Drinks. Itis one 
on which every individual has, undoubtedly, a 
right to exercise private judgment; but we be- 
lieve it is intimately connected with the best 
welfare of every individual. 

In conclusion, the Committee express a hope 
that the Society may be preserved from the spirit 
of judging or condemning those who may differ 
from them, but rather seek to convince them ; 
and they trust that the future proceedings of the 
Society may be marked by the same harmony 
which has hithero characterized them. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee. 

JosEPH CrossFIELD, Secrefary. 

Liverpool 2d Month 25th, 1851. 





KEROSENE GAS. 


We hear that this new gas, invented and pa- 
tented by Dr. Gesner, is now being brought 
into use in Halifax, and that in colour and bril- 
lianey it is greatly superior to the gas made from 
coals, besides being less offensive, and furnished 
at a very small cost. 

The St. John’s (N. B.) Courier remarks: 
“The drug store of Mr. Morton, and the book 
store of Mr. Gossip next door, are both lighted 
from a small gasometer and apparatus set up on 
the premises of Mr. Morton, the whole expense 
of which was only £6. The Dartmouth Ferry 
Company are putting up a gasometer on their 
premises at Dartmouth, to light their wharves 
and premises at night, and the houses in the vi- 
cinity of the ferry; the gasometer and apparatus 
in this case are to cost only £30; the gas can 
be made by any person of ordinary intelligence 
at intervals as required. The gas, as its name 
implies, is of a greenish tinge, and very grateful 
to the eye. Since its introduction into Halifax, 
the Gas Company have reduced the price of 
their gas to two shillings per thousand feet : but 
a farther large reduction must take place, or the 
Kerosene gas will completely supersede them. 
The great gas monopoly which has so long ex- 
isted in London has at length been broken up, 
and the citizens of London now get their gas at 
five shillings per thousand feet, instead of sixteen 
shillings as formerly. We presume a similar 
reduction will soon take place in’ Halifax and 
elsewhere. The Kerosene gas is.now made in 
Halifax from the Trinidad asphaltum, which, 
however, is not so pure as that from the Pettico- 
diac in this province. The vein of twelve feet 
recently opened in Albert, is now being vigor- 
ously worked, but we have heard that orders are 
coming in from the United States faster than 
they can be supplied, and additional workings 
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are being commenced. Dr. Gesner, through the 
offices of the Karl of Dundonald, has obtain- 
ed a patent for his gas from the Spanish govern- 
ment, and is now on his way to Havana to light 
that city with his gas under contract. Asphal- 
tum, similar to that found in Trinidad, exists in 
great abundance in Cuba, in the immediate vi- 
cinity of Havana. One great advantage of the 
Kerosene gas is, that it can be had in country 
houses and detached residences, without refer- 
ence to gas works at all, and being made ‘at 
home,’ it furnishes the best of light, on terms 
ridiculously cheap, as compared with the present 
price of coal gas.”—Farmer and Mechanic. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 12, 1851. 


In our last number a few remarks were intro- 
duced, relative to the recently published biography 
of William Penn. The éditor fully appreciates the 
fidelity with which the author of that work has 
vindicated the political sagacity and moral integ- 
rity of the founder of Pennsylvania, The uncharita- 
ble insinuations, and unauthorized accusations of 
the English historian, who has blackened his pages 
by calumnies long forgotten, or never believed by 
the cotemporaries of W. Penn, have certainly been 
exposed in a manner and with a force, which 
seems to set reply at defiance. It is pleasing, also, 
to the admirers of William Penn, to find the error 
corrected into which a late American historian had 
fallen. Though the fact that some Friends held 
slaves until late in the 18th century, is undeniable, 
the declaration of Bancroft, that William Penn 
«died a slaveholder,” sounds rather harshly on the 
ear of a Pennsylvanian. Our author has traced 
this assertion to its source, and found it originating 
in the supposed reminiscences of an old inhabitant 
of Philadelphia, who represented, long after the 
death of William Penn, that he had left a body 
servant, of the name of Warder, in possession of 
his family. It turns out, however, that the slave 
in question was sold in 1733, fifteen years after W. 
Penn’s death, by Joseph Warder to Thomas Penn. 
This is shown by the bill of sale, which is still ex- 
tant. The slave, as is frequently done, assumed 
the surname of the master in whose house he was 
born. 

Still the regret expressed in our last number is 
not diminished by the further perusal of the volume, 
to find the religious character of William Penn, and 
of the Society of which he was a conspicuous mem- 
ber, so imperfectly understood, and consequently 
misrepresented. He speaks of the troubles of 
George Fox, previous to his engagement in the 
public ministry, in a manner clearly indicating a 
belief that they were little else than the workings 
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of a religious melancholy ; and broadly insinuate, 
that the priest who prescribed tobacco and Singing 
psalms as a remedy, understood the disease under 
which he was suffering. Yet he afterwards declares, 
that out of this school of anguish, «George py; 
emerged, not only a new, but, to someextent, a gifted 
man. Ilis own earnest nature supplied the springs, 
eloquence ; familiarity with the pure and neryoy, 
diction of the English Bible supplied him with , 
vehicle; and when the unlettered shoemaker began 
to preach the comfort which he had found in jis 
own troubled soul, he astonished even his most 
sober hearers, with the force and dignity of his 
language. Fox himself regarded his fluency as g 
miracle; and from that time forth he never doubted 
that he had received an appointment from God to 
deliver a new gospel to mankind. From that day 
he waged war against all creeds and councils, pro- 
phets and pretenders, lords, magistrates, and private 
individuals, who refused to accept him as their 
teacher,—and was ready to inflict or to suffer any 
amount of pain or privation for opinion’s sake.”’* 

In a subsequent page he says, “ Fox had got an 
idea in hismind, . . . . that there lies concealed in 
the mind of every man a certain portion of Divine 
light, a real spark of the infallible God-head. In 
this mysterious light the mystics had found the 
highest guide of human conduct, and Fox had 
somewhere caught at the doctrine. It suited his 
restless and imperious instincts. When he began 
to preach the doctrine, he took its boldest forms. 
The inner light, he said, was above the outward 
teaching. Law, history, experience, revelation 
itself was liable to error; the Divine light was alone 
infallible. Of the diagnosis of his case he had but 
a confused and imperfect notion; whether this 
inner light was the thing some men call conscience, 
others reason, was a question he never troubled 
himself to answer... . . The inner light was 
enough for him, and for all men. Even the Serip- 
tures were to some extent superfluous; and he ven- 
tured to reject them, when they could not be made 
to harmonize with the light within.”’+ 

For these expositions of the doctrines and opin- 
ions of George Fox, our author refers to the writ: 
ings of Friends, and chiefly to those of George Fox 
himself; and yet, to those who are acquainted with 
the principles and doctrines of our primitive 
Friends, this portrait must appear a grossly distorted 
caricature. So far was George Fox from believing 
that he was commissioned to deliver a new gospel to 
mankind, that he always professed to teach the 
doctrines which the prophets and apostles pre- 
claimed. He always defended his doctrines by 
showing their conformity to the testimony of the 
scriptures; and he reproved the priests and pro- 
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fessors by pointing out the incompatibility of their 
actions with the example of the holy men of old. 
That he waged war against all who refused to ac- 
cept him as their teacher, is quite an erroneous 
declaration, for he invited his hearers, not to re- 
ceive him as their teacher, but to turn their minds 
to the true teacher, who, he declared, had come to 
teach His people himself. Ilis own declaration 
was, “I was sent to turn people from darkness to 
the light, that they might receive Christ Jesus ; 
fyr to as many as should receive him in his light, 
I saw he would give power to become the sons of 
(od. I was to direct people to the spirit, that gave 
forth the scriptures, by which they might be led 
into all truth, and up to Christ and God, as those 
had been who gave them forth.” 

This certainly was not proclaiming a new gospel, 
or making war on those who refused to receive him 
as their teacher. That he never deserted his prin- 
ciples, or denied his faith, to escape physical suf- 
fering, is unquestionably true; but that he was 
ready “to inflict any amount of pain or privation, 
for opinion’s sake,” certainly cannot be proved. I ap- 
prehend we may search his history and his writings 
in vain, for any passage supporting this declaration. 

The assertion that George Fox «ventured to re- 
ject the Scriptures when they could not be made to 
harmonize with the light within,” appears to be 
founded on a very erroneous construction of his 
words. The passage referred to, in a note, in sup- 
port of this declaration, is probably a commentary, 
not a text, as I cannot find it in the journal. 
George Fox declares that none can understand the 
Scriptures aright, without the same spirit by which 
they were written. He does not say the same mea- 
sure of the spirit; but the same spirit. And we 
observe he never speaks of judging the Scriptures 
by the light, for the purpose of condemning or re- 
jecting them. He always inculcates the doctrine 
that the light of truth, by which the Scriptures 
were first given forth, as received and obeyed, ena- 
bles believers now to understand, and rightly ap- 
ply the truths of the Scriptures. 

We have no intimation from George Fox, or his 
coadjutors, that they ever found the Divine light 
fail to harmonize with the testimony of Scripture ; 
and Robert Barclay expressly declares, «We are 
very willing that all our doctrines and practices be 
tried by them; which we never refused, and never 
shall, in all controversies with our adversaries, as 
the judge and test. We shall also be very willing 
to admit it as a positive certain maxim, that what- 
svever any do, professing to the spirit which is 
contrary to the Scriptures, be accounted and reck- 
oned a delusion of the devil.”* 

Probably no man ever fortified and illustrated 
eet ae 

* Apology, page St. 
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his opinions, by more copious references to the 
Scriptures, than George Fox. His sermons and 
epistles are filled with quotations from the Serip- 
tures, and even in courts of law, he frequently ap- 
pealed to their authority. An intimation that he 


rejected or undervalued them, is therefore sadly 
out of place. 





At page 458 of this volume a word was omitted, 
by mistake, by which omission the grammatical 
construction was destroyed, and a fact mis-stated. 
It was intended to say that Gilbert Latey was 
among the first offerings to the Lord in the city of 
London. 





By a letter, recently received from England, we 
learn that our friends John and Elizabeth Meader, 
had completed their visit to the meetings in the 
North of Ireland, and were proceeding comfortably 
and acceptably to their friends. We are also in- 
formed that our friend, Hannah Rhoads, attended 
the meeting at Liverpool on the 12th ult., on her 
way to Ireland. 





A Female Teacher is wanted to take charge of 
Friends school in Burlington, N. J. Enquire of 
Tuomas DucGpate, or 


4 mo. 1851. Ropert Tuomas. 





HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 
The Semi-Annual Examination will commence on 
Second day, 14th inst., and close on the Fourth day 
following. Copies of the order of examination may 


be had at tlfis office. 





EXTRACTS FROM MEMOIR OF JOHN CARTER. 
BY WILLIAM JAMES DAMPIER, VICAR OF COGGESHALL. 
(Concluded from page 461.) 

John Carter, obliging to all, and thankful to 
all, and ready to undertake any work that was 
required of him, was often a good deal tried by 
the tax now and then laid upon his talent and 
his good nature. Drawings were brought to him 
to be copied, not fairly within the reach of his 
powers, and not very pleasing to his superior 
taste. With the best intention of amusing him, 
and adding to his little means, drawings of a 
needlessly difficult kind were submitted to him, 
involving an enormous amount of work, yet pro- 
ducing comparatively little effect when done— 
such as elaborate, though sometimes poor, sub- 
jects in mezzotinto, and miniatures in water- 
colors. Some would bring dogs, some cats, some 
foxes, and some pieces still less pleasing to a 
pure and refined taste ; and all these in turn he 
would execute with the greatest care, when his 
own inclination would have engaged him upon 
some elevating subject. 

Yet he was never, that the writer remembers, 
known to refuse the most troublesome and unsa- 
tisfactory piece that he was requested to under- 
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take. This was the effect not of conceit, but of ; of an increased mechanical difficulty in edit. 


the absence of it. He was often dissatisfied with | with chalks. For chalk drawings, to be ¢). 
such works himself; but, without regard to his | required, of course, to be on a larger scale en 
reputation as an artist, he labored in a docile | Indian ink drawings; then came the necessity 
spirit to do what was required of him. But, | halk 
as was intimated before, he delighted in a fine | mark ; and there followed, also, the sensibly 
subject in line-engraving, and in this he ex-| creased exertion of applying a hard unyielding 
celled. tool to an enlarged plane surface by the mer, 
John Carter’s peculiar talent for drawing is | motion of the head, by some unusual, combines 
noticed in a letter to the writer by an eminent | and difficult action from which he shrunk—»,. 
artist, George Richmond, Esq., who took a par-| perhaps knowing exactly what the difficyls, 
ticular interest in him, and personally assisted | was, but simply feeling that it was great, and 
in endeavouring to bring that talent to bear upon | not compensated for, even by success. 
a profitable multiplication of his works by wood-| It ought to be mentioned in this memoir, tha 
cuts. the subject of it was possessed, not only of the 
power of drawing beautifully in the way already 
described, but also, of that of writing well anj 
most legibly with pen and ink. Two of his let. 
ters to the writer, which are singularly yell 
written, and by the same process by which he 
was accustomed to draw, are here given in litho. 
graph—the last, as containing his own account, 
in short terms, of his early life and habits, and 
the manner in which he was brought to his 
knowledge and employment of the gift bestowed 
upon him, for which he was so remarkable. 
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10, York Street, Portman Square, June 12, 1850. 

My dear Sir,—I heard, a few days ago, with 
great regret, of the death of poor Carter ; for al- 
though I never saw him but twice, I could not 
but feel great interest in him, both as a man and 
an artist. 

[I wish. while it was possible to have done so, 
I had made a sketch of his own (as it appeared 
to me) most beautiful face, for that would have 
interested both you and many others; but the 
time is past, and [ have seen too few of his works 
to be able to form any exact estimate of his 
powers as an artist. 

Hlis power of exact imitation was extraordina- 
ry—lI mean, it would have been extraordinary 
in one possessing hands to execute his thoughts 
with ; but to see him, with his short pencil be- 
tween his lips, describing difficult curves, filled 
me with wonder and admiration. 

I wish [ knew more of his works, for I would 
then give you my opinion of them artistically ; 
but I feel sure that ordinary rules of criticism 
should not be applied to him, who fought at such 
disadvantage and triumphed so nobly. 

Begging you to excuse this hasty note, 

I remain, my dear Sir, 
Your truly obliged and humble servant, 
GEORGE RICHMOND. 


[The writing is rather feeble in character, but 
remarkably regular and legible; much better than 
ordinary handwriting. ] 


Dear Sir,—I thank you for the two Drawings you 
sent me as a present. I will see that the last you 
sent me shall be taken care of. I have not any 
drawings to part with at present. You wish 
me to write down a few particulars of my life. I 
am afraid I shall make very poor work of it. | 
will try what I can do, only I want you to be 
so good as to wait about a fortnight, as I have a 
drawing I should like to get finished. [ am in 
no want of money at present. I had my parish 
allowance again, but I am happy to say | have 
given it up altogether. I think you will be glad 
to hear that I have a kind friend who will allow 
me a small sum of money weekly. 

I heard a few days ago that you were in better 
health. May it please God long to continue you 
in the same. 

I rémain, dear Sir, your well-wishing, humble 
servant, 


Till November, 1841, he was attended upon 
by Lucy Carter, his wife, but in that month she, 
having suffered severely for some time from a 
disease of the heart, was taken from him. His 
sister, Hannah Carter, then succeeded to the 
care of her afflicted brother, and became his con- 
stant attendant, ministering with exemplary ten- 
derness and affection to all his necessities to the 
last. 

Within the last twelvemonths, wearied a little, 
perhaps, with the monotony of his work, perhaps 
feeling after fresh powers, he expressed to the 
writer a desire to try some heads in chalk. D 
Some fine studies were immediately supplied ; | taught to read and write, and made some little 
but Carter would first try his power upon an in- | progress in Arithmetic, I was sent to work at the 
ferior subject, and the result was an admirable |silk trade. After assisting the weavers for some 
fox’s head. He after this, finished two fine heads | time, I was put to a loom, and learnt to wea’ 
and then abandoned the style ; possibly, because in the figured branch; and following the exam 


Joun CARTER. 


Dear Sir,—In compliance with your wishes | 
have written down my name and age, Xc.,% 
follows :— 

My name is John Carter. I am thirty-three 
years of age the thirty-first of this month, July, 
1848. After leaving school, where I had been 
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le of my fellow-workmen, I was frequently at 
re ublic house, and soon took delight in all 
evil and mischief. It was when I went to school 
that I first remember having an inclination for 
drawing; whenever I had a pen or pencil in my 
hand I was sure to be drawing in my books, or 
on my slate, and at home about the walls of the 
house. The manner in which I came to draw 
after [lost the use of my limbs, was as fol- 
ws — 
" Being fond of reading, I used to borrow books 
from my neighbours and others. My wife one 
day brought home for me a tract which gave an 
account of a young woman in some asylum at 
Liverpool who had lost the use of her limbs, 
and used to amuse herself by drawing with her 
mouth. The thought at once came into my 
mind that I might certainly do the same, and [ 
could not rest satisfied till I made the attempt. 
My first piece was a butterfly in water-colours. 
After drawing this way for some time I at last 
adopted the style in which I still continue to draw, 
which is to shade them after the manner of a 
line engraving. 


The remarkable physical phenomenon in this 
case may be thus deseribed : 

The nature of the original injury now appears 
from examination, to have been a disturbance of 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh of the cervical ver- 
tebree, which were thrust out into an arch, and 
the dislocation of the seventh vertebra, by which 
the column of spinal marrow, without being 
severed, or perhaps, even lacerated, suffered se- 
vere compression, such as to deaden completely 
the nerves of motion and sensation, yet not such 
as to destroy, or even damage the nerves con- 
nected with the respiratory and digestive systems; 
for the functions of life were carried on for a 
course of years with but very little occasional 
medical assistance ; in fact, marvellous as it may 
sound to common ears, the injury was of that 
peculiar nature, that a man may be truly said to 
have lived fourteen years with a broken neck, 
and to have acquired, during that time, the sin- 
gular power of executing the very finest line 
drawings by the motion of the head, in the man- 
ner particularly described in a former part of this 
memoir. 

Carter experienced no sensation of pain in his 
body or limbs. He might be severely pinched, 
even till the skin was discoloured, without con- 
sciousness of pain in any degree ; but he experi- 
enced considerable advantage and comfort, when 
his appetite for food was sluggish, or when he 
Was suffering from exhaustion, in having his legs 
gently shaken to stimulate the action of his system. 

There is not, perhaps, on record, a more ex- 
tensive paralysis of the human frame than this 
of John Carter; and the perfect possession of 
the faculties of the mind, and the fair perform- 
ance of all the functions of life, under these cir- 
Sulstances, and for a period of fourteen years, 
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together with the successful exercise of an extra- 


ordinary mechanical power, immediately con- 
nected with the seat of the injury, will be an in- 
teresting fact to all students of physiology. 

But there are, also, other considerations aris- 
ing out of this case, that cannot fail to strike the 
attention of the philosophical moralist. It is 
one of those examples (especially valuable at 
such times as these) which go far to show that 
the soul is a spiritual unit, and not the mere 
concord of numerous animal faculties ; for all the 
moral powers remained unimpaired—nay, were 
refined and exalted by the loss of everything 
short of life. 

Surely the fact that John Carter for fourteen 
years retained and even increased all his powers 
of mind and spirit, even when his body was well 
nigh dead, may help to show how reasonable, as 
well as true, it is to believe that the life of the 
spirit of man, depends not upon the life of his 
body. 

During the winter months John Carter was a 
close prisoner at home, amusing and improving 
himself by reading; for the light in winter time 
was seldom strong enough to enable him to fol- 
low his drawing with satisfaction, or for any 
length of time. Occasional conversations with 
friends who visited him, the reading of good 
and useful books, and his own regular devotional 
exercises, which consisted chiefly in mental 
prayer, and the reading of the Holy Seriptures— 
more especially the appointed lessons for the day 
—formed his chief occupation and delight in the 
winter ; but when the summer sun shone into 
his window, he began to feel that he had been 
shut up, and longed earnestly to be out again, 
that he might enjoy the beauties of nature, of 
which he was very observant, and for which he 
had a keen relish. 

For some years the subject of this memoir was 
sensible of an increasing weakness of the chest. 
His winter cold and cough lasted longer than 
usual, and more caution became needful in plan- 
ning for his going out, either to take his airings 
or to go to church. 

In the summer time he would often be brought 
into church on weck-days, to join in the daily 
prayers, and was at all times a worthy example 
of reverence and calm devotion. The congrega- 
tion in which he was wont to worship, have to 
lament the loss of a continually-present, but 
wholesome memorial of human suffering and 
helplessness, and of a constant living admonition 
to patience and cheerful reignation. He rests, 
it is believed, in peace. 

Scarcely had Carter begun to enjoy his little 
rides about the neighbourhood, in the summer of 
the present year, than an awkward and distres- 
sing accident occurred to shorten his days on 
earth. He was being drawn about on the 21st 
of May, Whit-Tuesday, but thinking to give his 
sister, who was his constant watchful companion, 
the full enjoyment of a favorite walk on a beauti- 
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ful day, he insisted upon her leaving him, and 


—————S — 


sent ker home across the fields, while he was 


drawn on the road by a little boy whom he usually 
engaged for the purpose, and a relative who had 
come to visit him in the Whitsun holidays. He 
watched his sister anxiously, as long as he could, 
to see that she was not alarmed at the cattle, 


and, in the course of a few minutes, in conse- 


quence of the boy who was guiding the carriage 


down a slight descent, tripping and losing his 
power, the carriage was thrown over, and Carter 


was seriously bruised and shaken by the fall. 


This severe shock to his whole system, it is sup- 
posed, gave an advantage to his old complaint, 
which found Lim this time without sufficient sta- 
mina to rally. A considerable quantity of extra- 
vasated blood in the immediate region of the 
original dislocation leads plainly to the idea just 


expressed, that the fall from his chaise, although 
not the immediate cause of his death, which was 
from pulmonary affection, very much accelerated it. 

It will not fail to strike the reader as some- 
what remarkable, that a fall should have been 
the occasion of his long affliction ; and that after 
fourteen years of peril, in which, in the most 


utter helplessness, he had had to trust himself 


in many different hands, a fall should at last 
have contributed to his release. But a great 
work had been wrought between the two acci- 
dents, and this is the consolation. 

The soreness of the bruises passed away, and 
for a time Carter felt as if he were recovering 
from the effects of his fall. But the great mis- 
chief was within, and he soon became sensibly 
worse. Qn the evening of the 2d of June, he 
expressed to the writer a persuasion that he 
should not continue long on earth; reassured 
him of his deep sense of past sin, but of his 
humble belief that his iniquities were pardoned 
and put away for the merits’ sake of his Re- 
deemer, Jesus Christ. Still the thought of the 
past, and the thought of sin only, was a pain 
and a trial to his spirit. His repentance, how- 
ever, had been sincere, his faith was firm, and 
his hope was fixed; and therefore he had the 
peace of the penitent; and on the Sunday even- 
ing (June 2d) about nine o’clock, was taken to 
his rest. 

Himself a singular instance of patience, he 
prayed for patience; but when the period of his 
departure was close at hand, and he found himself 
entering into his last struggle, he prayed earnestly 
for help in the awful hour of death. “ O Lord, 
have mercy on me!—help me through this 
misery, and lead me in the way everlasting. 
Help me through this misery, and pardon and 
forgive all my sins; and receive me into thy 
heavenly kingdom, O Lord, I beseech thee, for 
Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. O Lord Jesus 
make haste to help me.”’ 

Thus he fell asleep, leaving to his aged pa- 
rents and affectionate sister a good hope that his 
prayer was heard. To sum up, in a few words, 
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the character of this remarkable person: 
was intelligent, enquiring, thoughtful anq - 
fined ; obliging, humble, grateful for the |ca. 
kindnesses, which he would recompense som. 
times with good words, sometimes with litte 
presents of his drawings; steadfast of Purpose 
remarkable for his self-possession, notwithstan¢. 
ing a somewhat sensitive nature and a high 4p. 
gree of nervousness; charitable, reverent, and 
devout; but perhaps the most striking featyy, 
in his character was a singular patience jn ep. 
during trials, and in accomplishing his PUrposes, 
This energy of character may be traced more 
less distinctly throughout his life, as far as the 
writer has been able to present it in this brief 
memoir; and one lesson to be learned from the 
case of this interesting person is, that many 4 
character which sppears to us daring and mis. 
chievous in a high degree, has in it those ele. 
ments which, when brought under the dominion 
of grace, make it proportionably strong in all 
that is great and good.— Living Aye. 





THE QUEEN’S TOBACCO-PIPE. 


We have seen pipes of all sorts and sizes jn 
our time. In Germany, where the finest canaster 
is but twenty-pence a pound, and excellent leaf. 
tobacco only five-pence, we have seen pipes that 
resembled actual furnaces compared with the 
general race of pipes, and have known a man 
smoke out halfa pound of canaster and drink a 
gallon of beer at a sitting. But this is perfectly 
pigmy work when compared with the royal pipe 
and consumptive tobacco power of Victoria of 
England. The queen’s pipe is, beyond all con- 
troversy—for we have seen it—equal to any other 
thousand pipes that can be produced from the 
pipial stores of this smoking world. She has 
not only an attendant to present it whenever she 
may call for it, but his orders are to have it al- 
ways in the most admirable smoking state---always 
lighted without regard to the quantity of tobacco 
it may consume; and, accordingly, her pipe 18 
constantly kept smoking day and night withouta 
moment’s intermission, and there are, besides the 
grand pipe-master, a number of attendants inces- 
santly employed in seeking the most suitable 
tobacco, and bringing it to the grand-master. 
There is no species of tobacco which the queen has 
not in her store-room. Shag, pig-tail, Cavendish, 
Manilla, Havanna, cigars, cheroots, negrohead, 
every possible species of nicotian, she gives 4 
trial to by way of variety. A single cigar she 
holds in as much contempt as a lion would a fly 
by way of mouthful. We have seen her grand- 
master drop whole handfuls of Havannas at once 
into her pipe, and after them as many Cubas. 

It may abate the wonder of the reader at this 
stupendous smoking power of the queen, if we 
admit, as must indeed have become apparent 
in the course of our remarks, that the quee? 
performs her smoking, as she does many of her 
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acts, bythe hands of her servants. 
see agell candidly, the queen never 
smokes at all, except through her servants. And 
this will appear very likely, when we describe 
the actual size of her royal pipe. It is, indeed, 
of most imperial dimensions. The head alone is 
so large, that while its heel rests on the floor of 
her cellar, its top reaches out of the roof. We 
epeak a literal fact, as any one who procures an 
order for the purpose may convince himself by 
actual inspection. We are sure that the quanti- 
ty of tobacco which is required to supply it, must 
amount to some tons in the year. Nay, so con- 
siderable is it, that ships are employed specially 
to bring over this tobacco, and these ships have 
a dock of one acre in extent at the port of Lon- 
don entirely for their exclusive reception. In 
a word, the Queen’s Tobacco-pipe, its dimensions, 
its attendance, its supply and consumption of to- 
bacco, are without any parallel in any age or 
any nation. 

If we have raised any wonder in the breasts of 
our readers, we shall not diminish that wonder 
by some further explanations regarding this ex- 
traordinary pipe; if we have raised any incredu- 
lity, what we are now about to add will at once 
extinguish it. 

The Queen’s Tobacco-pipe, then, is a furnace 
built in the very centre of the great Tobacco 
Warehouse at the London Docks. This furnace 
is kept for the purpose of consuming all the dam- 
aged tobacco which comes into port. As the 
warehouse is the Queen’s Warehouse, the fur- 
nace is really termed the Queen’s Pipe; and all 
that we have related of it is literally true, and is 
in itself and all the circumstances connected with 
it, one of the most remarkable things in this 
country. 

If any one would form anything like an ade- 
quate conception of the wonders of London, and 
of the power and wealth of this country, he 
should pay a visit to the London Docks. After 
having traversed the extent, and amazed himself 
at the myriad population, the intense activity, 
the stupendous affluence, and the endless variety 
of works going on in this capital of the globe, he 
will, on arriving at the Docks, feel a fresh and 
boundless astonishment. From near the Tower 
all the way to Blackwall, a distance of four miles, 
he will find it a whole world of docks. The mass 
of shipping, the extent of vast warehouses, many 
of them five and seven stories high, all crowded 
with ponderous heaps of merchandise from every 
region of the globe, have nothing like it besides 
in the world, and never have had. The enormous 
wealth here collected is perfectly overwhelming 
to the imagination. 

If the spectator first enter St. Katherine’s 
Docks, he finds them occupying twenty-three 
acres, with water capable of accommodating one 
hundred and twenty ships, and warehouses of 
holding one hundred and ten thousand tons of 
goods ; the capital of the company alone exceed- 
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ing two millions of pounds. Proceeding to the 
London Docks, properly so called, there he will 
find an extent of more than one hundred acres, 
offering water for five hundred ships, and ware- 
house room for two hundred and thirty-four 
thousand tons of goods; the capital of the eom- 
pany amounting to four millions of pounds. The 
West India Docks next present themselves, being 
three times as extensive as the London Docks, 
having an area of no less than two hundred and 
ninety-five acres, with water to accommodate 
four hundred vessels, and warchouse room for one 
hundred and eighty thousand tons of merchan- 
dise ; the capital of the company is more than six 
millions of pounds, and the value of goods which 
have been on the premises at one time, twenty 
millions. Lastly, the East India Docks occupy 
thirty-two acres, and afford warehouse-room for 
fifteen thousand tons of goods. 
The whole of these docks occupying four hun- 
dred and fifty acres, offer accommodation for 
one thousand two hundred ships, and for five 
hundred and thirty thousand tons of goods. 
But these are only the docks on the left bank of 
the river; on the other side, docks extend from 
Rotherhithe to Deptford ; the Surrey Docks, the 
Commercial Docks, and the Kast Country Docks. 
When the gigantic extent of these docks, and the 
mass of property in them, are considered, Tyre 
and Sidon shrink up into utter insignificance. 
But of all these astonishing places, our pre- 
sent attention is devoted only tothe London Deeks, 
properly so called, as being connected with the 
operations of the Queen’s Pipe ; the damaged and 
unsaleable goods of these docks being its food. 
In these docks are especially warchoused wine, 
wool, spices, tea, ivory, drugs, tobacco, sugars, 
dye-stuffs, imported metals, and sundry other ar- 
ticles. Except the teas and spices, you may 
procure inspection of all these articles, as they lie 
in their enormous quantities, by a ticket from 
the secratary. If you wish to taste the wines, 
you must have a tasting order for the purpose. 
Imagine yourself then entering the gateway 

of the London Docks. If you wish only to walk 
round and see the shipping, and people at work, 
you can do that without any order. As you ad- 
vance, you find yourself surrounded right and 
left by vast warehouses, where numbers of people 
with carts and trucks, are busily at work taking 
in and fetching out goods. On your right you 
soon pass the ivory warehouse. 
Vast heaps of ivory lie on the floor of this 
warehouse, in huge elephants’ tusks, from 
twenty to a hundred pounds weight cach; tusks, 
of rhinoceros, and the ivory weapons of sword- 
fish and sea-unicorns. Here lay on our last visit 
the African spoils of Mr. Gordon Cumming; and 
indeed the spectacle is one that carries you away 
at once to the African deserts, and shows you 
what is going on there while we are quietly and 
monotonously living at home. 
































(To be continued.) 
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THE CRATERS OF THE MOON. 

The objects now to engage us may be justly 
termed the characteristic feature of the Moon’s 
disturbed region, as they certainly are its most 
wonderful and peculiar one. Not less than three- 
fifths of the surface of our satellite are studded 
with vast caverns or rather circular pits, pene- 
trating into its mass, and usually engirt at the 
top with a high wall of rock, which is sometimes 
serrated and crowned by peaks. These caverns, 
or as they are termed craters, vary in diameter 
from fifty or sixty miles to the smallest place 
visible—probably 500 feet ; and the numbers in- 
crease as the diameter diminishes, so that the 
multitude of the smaller ones becomes so great 
that we cannot reckon it. The ridge which en- 
virons the crater is always sloping on its exter- 
nal side, and steep or rather precipitous within, 
although it seldom descends to the cavern’s base 
by a single cliff or leap. Within it, there are 
generally concentric ridges, assuming the form 
of terraces, and making the descent to the bot- 
tom of the central chasm appear more gradual. 
The bottom of the crater is sometimes convex, 
low ridges of mountains being also found running 
through it; while at its centre conical peaks fre- 
quently rise, and smaller craters, whose height, 
however, seldom reaches the base of the exterior 
wall. These curious objects are so crowded in 
some parts of the Moon, that they seem to have 
pressed on each other, and disturbed, and even 
broken down each other’sedges ; so that through 
their mutual interference the most odd-shaped 
caverns have arisen. It often happens, too, that 
smaller craters, are found on the wall; and in 
many instances one can discern that the wall 
has been severely shaken by the force, whatever 
it was, that gave rise to the secondary object. 

The crater Tycho, of which I am about to speak 
is, that brilliant spot near the top of the Moon, 
which when the Moon is full appears the centre 
of a system of shining streams or rays. The 
country around it is peculiarly disturbed ; there 
is no plain there larger than a common field. 
Now if passing across that rugged district, one 
were gradually approaching Tycho, its first and 
distant aspect would seem like an immense wall 
or ridge of rock in the horizon, with a stretch of 
nearly fifty miles, and reflecting the Sun’s rays 
with a peculiar lustre. On approaching the 
ridge its character would change : we should then 
discern that it is part of an immense circle, but 
perhaps neither so lofty nor so steep, that a prac- 
tised mountaineer of the earth need shrink from 
its ascent. Suppose the ascent accomplished, 
and that with terrestial ideas one stood on the 
summit. Trusting to the analogy of every dis- 
turbed region of our own planet, we must have 
thought of the opposite side, while it was unseen, 
only as a corresponding slope, or at least as a de- 
scent, which, if differing in steepness, would cor- 
respond in extent; but the eye is now in pre- 
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dizzy cliff, passing down by one unbroken leap ¢ 
13,000 feet, the traveller gazes below him jy t 


terry 
and bewilderment. At the base of the clifton 


ral low parallel terraces creep along ; but g ji;, 
onwards the depth of the chasm is revealed. ead 
it descends from the top of the ridge no less than 
17,000 feet, or 2000 feet more than the summit 
of Mont Blane rises above the level of the seq 

It is quickly perceived, too, that this huge pay. 
rier encloses a vast circular area of the Mooy’ 
surface,—an area fifty-five miles in diameter: y 
that, if the spectator were at the chasm’s centr 

he would find around him on every side, at th. 
distance of twenty-seven miles, a gigantic andyp. 
broken wall—unbroken by gap, or ravine, or pass 
of any description---rising into the air 17,9 
feet, and forbidding his return to the externa) 
world! From the point at which I write, the 
solitary peak of Goatfell appears piercing int 
the clouds, although its elevation is less thay 
3000 feet, and it is removed from me at least 
forty miles; how frightful then that seclusion in 
the Moon, a chasm utterly impassable, its walls 
bare, rugged, hopeless as a prison’s bars! It js 
a solitude, too, which nothing alleviates : verdure 
is never there, nor the song of bird; rain never 
refreshes, nor cloud shelters it; it is relieved 
from a scorching sun and flaming sky only by 
night with its stars. Nor among those countless 
pits is Tycho the most appalling. There are 
some of nearly equal depth, whose diameter may 
not exceed 3000 feet; nay, towards the polar 
regions of the Moon caverns probably exist 
whose depths have never yet been illumined by 
one beam of the solar light !—Nichol’s Plane- 
tary System. 





From the N. American and U. S. Gazette. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER. 
For Third Month, (March,) 1851. 


Since our last review the usual equinox has 
passed, and we have had fully the usual amount 
of storm and change incident to that season. On 
the morning of the 8th the earth was covered by 
about five inches of snow, an amount greater 
than the whole or the preceding winter. Again 
on the 18th, and the night previous, about 1x 
inches fell in this vicinity, attended with a fresh 
wind from the N. E. The storm extended from 
Baltimore to Portland, and the snow was lo 
inches deep in the neighbourhood of Boston ; 
while, at the same time, the weather was clear 
and pleasant at Buffalo, Utica, Albany, Mon- 
treal, Toronto, and the interior of Massachuset's. 
A high wind accompanied the fall of snow 
the N. and E. of us causing it to drift, and great- 
ly impeding the travel for a day and a night. A 
special rail-road train with about 20 passenger’, 
(two females) left Boston for Newton at 94 P. 
M. of the 18th, and it was not till near 6 0 clock 
the next morning, though aided by shovels and 


sence of an appalling contrast ! Ou the edge of a| two additional powerful engines, that they suc- 
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coeded in reaching Brighton, a distance of 5 | cational influences ; and the colony, now num- 


“og only from Boston. 
— ain of our last report, Lake Erie was 


: nd the harbor of Buffalo free fom ice, 
a hled soon closed, and it was not until 
the 25th ultimo that boats again made their way 
through a half mile of floating ice from that 

ort; and the St. Lawrence was open for the 
first time on the same day. Much iloating ice, 
‘1 the form of bergs and fields, has been encoun- 
tered by passing ships east of the Grand Banks, 
during the past month. On the 7th, long. 51, 
lat. 45, a ship counted 20 ice-bergs, and coasted 
along a field 20 miles in extent; and on the 15th 
a ship from Havre to New York, near the same 
locality, met with much ice and a heavy gale 
from the N. W. The weather was so cold that 
her hull, sails and rigging were covered with ice, 
and she was compelled to put away for the Gulf 
Stream to “thaw out’—a common expedient, 
though uncommon so late in the season. 

Vegetation, if we except grass and a few hardy 
shrubs and bulbs, made little progress till the 
latter part of the month, when a few warm days 
burst the buds and rapidly unfolded the leaves 
of many plants. Several also have put forth 
their blossoms; among the most conspicuous of 
which are the apricot and the magnolia. A 
noble specimen of the latter (magnolia conspicua) 
may now be seen at Dryburg’s garden in great 

erfection. 

Though the month has been stormy, the mer- 
cury was but five times at or below the freez- 
ing point, and the mean average temperature 
was 44}, which is six degrees above the com- 
mon mean of many years, and has been but once 

exceeded on our record, viz: in 1842, when the 
mean temperature of the third month rose to 47 
degrees. 

Rain or snow fell on’ seven days, and the 
whole quantity of both, in water, as acertained 
at the Pennsylvania Hospital, was 3} inches. 

P. 8. 















Philadelphia, 4th mo. Ist, 1851. 





SCOTCH COLONIES IN NEW ZEALAND. 


The emigration from Great Britain to the islands 
of New Zealand is a remarkable feature of modern 
colonization. These islands are almost equal in 
extent to the British isles, and possessing a tem- 
perate climate and in many parts a fertile soil, are 
doubtless destined, at a future day, to exert a 
commanding influence in the Southern hemis- 
phere. The European population was computed 
in 1841, at nearly ten thousand ; and since that 
period has augmented at a surprising rate. One 
of the most flourishing of these colonies is com- 
posed entirely of Scotch Presbyterians, who emi- 
grated in 1847, and purchased a district of coun- 
try called Otago, on the Southeast coast, and con- 
tains in all about one million of acres. It was 
from the outset provided with religious and edu- 





bering about two thousand, enjoy the services of 
& pastor connected with the Free Church of Scot- 
land, and a competent teacher. They have erect- 
ed a neat church, which is well filled during ser- 
vice. The Sabbath is serupulously observed; and 
a regular system of tract distribution is maintain- 


“Of the great body of our emigrants,” says 


their pastor, “I would say that they are able- 
bodied, willing workmen, sober, peaceable, steady 
and honest ; keeping the Sabbath, and attending 
church ; with a most precious mixture among 
them of not a few whom I cannot but regard as 
advanced Christians, confirmed, earnest, and 
walking with Gop.’’—What prosperity may we 
not look for, ina movement commence] under 
such blessed auspices, and with so earnest a de- 
sire for the Divine favor!—-New York Obser- 





MAKING UP OF JEWELS. 


“ And they shall be mine, saith the Lord of Hosts, in 
that day when I make up my jewels, and I will spare 
them as a man spareth his own son that serveth him.” 
Mat. iii. 17. 


To be thus owned and spared of God, 
Who would not seek his face in fear? 

Who would not bear his chastening rod, 
And wait the Saviour’s voice to hear ? 


For thus the Lord makes known bis will, 
By raising fears within the breast; 

Which show what sins the bosom fill, 
And rob us of our purest rest. 


The Spirit cries, “ What hast thou done 
In all thy years of sinful joy? 

Hast thou one peaceful moment won— 
One happy day without alloy ?” 


Awakened conscience sighs with tears - 
Alas! I feel my state forlorn! 

My mournful heart beset with fears, 
My peace destroyed, my bosom torn. 


Our holy High Priest hears the sigh, 
And sees the tear in secret flow ; 

He shews the balm of Gilead nigh, 
And sooths the pensive pilgrim’s wo. 


Repentance leads to faith and love, 
And sacrifice is freely given ; 
While holy incense soars above, 
Received through Him who pleads in Heaven. 


When thus the Lord, the heart has gained, 
And joyful claimed it as his own, 

The pilgrim with new strength sustained, 
Is girded with a power unknown. 


Yet humble, poor, and all depending, 
He seeks new life from day to day : 
His gracious Lord, from harm defending, 
Conducts him safely on his way. 


The heart with gospel love enlarged, 
Is given a vineyard to explore; 
And labours with a soul o ercharged, 
The wandering sinner to restore. 
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And when afflictions round him rise, In the Punjaub 450 miles of canal are jy gy, 
Which cause his tender breast to feel ; of construction. — 
The Great Physician's hand applies . ; 
The balm “ Gilead to Sado, Fears were entertained of a new INSUTTeCtion ., 


the disturbed Chinese provinces. The Nor) ¢,. 
Herald announces the discovery, by some , .," 
missionaries of the London Society, of an j, 
race of Jews, in the interior of the co 
miles from Pekin. 


When persecution seeks to mar 

‘The work of God, He blunts the sword ; 
Scatters the enemies alar— 

And prospers His Eternal Word. 


And when the shades of night draw near, 
Ho w does his Spirit soothe the breast? 
How does he dry the contrite tear, 


Ol the 
Leregt), , 
UNity, 45) 


Tue Tenvuanterec Rartroap.—A membpo- P 


the Surveying Expedition, writes from Boca 4, 


‘ Monte, February 13th, that the hydrographic »... 

And point to Everlasting Rest. ad cient hee point a reide aston Pe . party 

“ They shall be mine,” the Spirit cries, Major Barnard discovered a pass through }, 

“Woen all my jewels shall be known, mountain of ‘ Cerros de Mushahua,” whic) i 

More pure than gold shall they arise, been adopted for the railroad. The various pars. 

And range around my sacred Throne.” are beginning to make their reports, and the po). 
is the Tacdvecy that the road will be much | 


ner 
Oger 
mei 





thau was at first expected — North Am. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. New Mexico.—The Indians in varions parts ¢: 

New Mexico appear to be growing bolder and mow 

Forricn.—The Steamer Baltic, with Liverpool troublesome. One of the hostile tribes, suppose, 

dates to the 22nd ultimo, arrived at New York on | to be the Apaches, lately made an attack upon, 

the 3rd instant. settlement near Bent’s Fort, and, in addition to , 

There has been an advance of one-eizhth of a | large amount of stock, had carried off several cay. 

penny in Cotton since the sailing of the last steamer, | t!Ves. Fears are entertained that there isa gray) 

and great activity in the market, caused chiefly by scheme of concert and consolidation among the dif. 

the accounts received by the Cambria. Flour and ferent savage tribes, for a general and systemai: 
grain had also improved. The Money market is | attack. 


dull and rather unsettled. Nothing new in the po-| Pomestic.—The latitude of the Coast Survey 
litical world, Station, at Point Conception, California, has bee» 

France—-A reactionary tendency is evident in | determined to be 34 deg. 26 min. 56 sec. Nort, 
certain Legitimist circles of the Faubourg St. Ger- | and the longitude 120 deg. 25 min. 6 see. or in time, 
main. There appears to be an inclination to accept | 8 hours, 1 minute, 40 seconds, West of Greenwi' 
the prolongation of the President's powers. ‘The | Observatory. 


news from the provinces of the great progress of | [Upwards of four hundred English Mormors, 1 
Socialism. causes much uneasiness to the govern | their way to Salt Lake, arrived at St. Louis on the 
ment. ‘The most remote rural districts are affected, | 95th ult. The majority of them are mechanics, 
and the peasantry in large numbers are joining the | and they are generally in moderate circumstances. 


Socialists. The statistics of the National Guard of | Th described as health d cleanly in their 
Paris, show that this militia has been reduced from maitre 5 ee 


co 
mae: Sa ae waa oe ie MIP PrOe |: ee Oomsitange Bedige;Velow Lancaster, wes 1. 
tally destroyed by fire on the afternoon of the 4th 
inst. It was caused by a spark from a locomotive 
engine. 


Geramany.—Fresh dificulties have arisen in Ger- 
many. Austria and Prussia no longer proceed in 
concert, and the secondary states are agreed neither ; 
with the one nor the other. The King of Prussia | A colored man, named Thomas Sims, was arreste. 
has rejected the agreement made by his minister | t.Boston on the night of the 3rd instant, as a ugr 
Manteuffel, with the Austrian Premier, by which | tive from slayery in Georgia, and taken before the 
it was agreed to receive the Foreign Provinces of | United States Commissioner, Curtis, for examine- 
Austria into the German confederation. The petty |tion. The counsel for the prisoner applied to the 
states have raised pretensions which Prussia sup- | Supreme Judicial Court for a writ of habeas corpus. 
ports and Austria opposes. on the ground of the unconstitutionality of the Fus'- 
tive Act. But, after a Jong argument, the writ was 
refused. Some friends of the alleged fugitive 
caused the claimant and one of the witnesses, to be 
arrested, on the charge of conspiracy to kidnap 
Sims, and carry him out of the State. They save 
bail in %500 each, to appear and answer the charge. 
The final decision, in case of the fugitive, had net 
been received when our paper was prepared ter 
the press. 


Terkey.—The insurrection in Bosnia still con- 
tinues. The conquest of the city and citadel of 
Benjaluka has furnished the insurgents with a 
stronghold, by means of which they will probably 
be able to maintain their footing. According to 
the latest advices, the insurgents of the Craina have 
combined with those of the Herzegovina. The 
Austrian Cabinet has addressed an energetic letter 
to the Porte demanding the pacification of Bosnia i 
aud Herzegovina,and also better frontier regulations. | The Steamer Georgia, from New Orleans, arrive: 

at New York on the 7th instant, bringing Calilorns 

Inp1a.—The Bombay pee announce the un- | news to the 5th ult. Sixty passengers have arrived 
conditional surrender of the Fort Dahroor, in the |in the Georgia. It appears that the Legislature 
Nizam’s dominions, and give a report that a portion | have made an unsuccessful effort to elect a Senator 
of the Prince’s territory had been made over to the | in place of Col. Fremont. The convention of the 
East India Company, as an equivalent for the debt | two houses adjourned after nearly 150 ballots had 
of £60,000 due to the Company. been taken. 





